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DESCEIPrdss *Access to Education: *Adult Students; *Bachelor5 ' 

Degrees: *Coli:fege CiSrriculuB: *colL€ge Students; 
Educational Dteaand: Educational Objectives: 
Educational Supply: Enrollient Trends; Financial 
Support: Higher Education; Student Evalu?ition; 
Student Needs: Surveys; Tuition • 
, Infor«attcn Analysis Products ' 

A survey was conducted of 13'7 higfeai educa.tion 
institutions that have developed adult baccalaureate programs- Four 
aajor issues related to degree offerings for ddults vere exaBined: 
clientele, access to degree prograis, institutional contexts of adult 
degree programs, and academic cosponen-ts of adult programs. A 
descr.iptidn of the clientele served by adult * programs is presented 
from the perspective of student perceptions of their program status 
and the institution's view of adult students. The issue of access is 
discussed from tvo^ peipspectlves: barriers thht impede adults'. access 
to degrees ^- and accoimodatiens that are being made for adult 
students- Tie-^-j^Sstitutional context of adifi^ degree programs is 
discttssea ifith t^gi^rd to *he growth of a durt^ programs, their- 
availai^lity in yir^^iis ,types of institutions across the 'nation, and 
their involvement in iiHf rinstltutional arrangements. The status of 
adult degree programs in delation to theft host institutions is 
exaained with regard to progras name distinctions, enrollaent size, 
funding .base, and tuition costs,' The acadeiic ccmponents of degree 
prograis include goals of the curriculua, curricular design, fadu^ty 
instructional roles, types of learning, and evaluation of leaoiingl. 
It is concluded that adult baccalaureate degree programs neejd^tff\i>e 
granted status equal to that of more traditional prcgrais: mdults) are 
still barred from egual access to higher education opportunities; ^ or 
at least their opticas are limited to a greater extent than is 
desirable. A bibliography and a listing of adult baccalaureate 
•prog rats by s^ate are included. . (SWl 
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Foreword 

Over th^ last ilecadc there has been an increasing demand by ^tu- 
dents beyond the iiadiiional 18- to -21 year-old a^6 group for a Higher 
eduration, while at the same time there also has been a movement away 
from tull-time attemlance. The National C-enter for Education Sta- 
tistics projects that these trends will cotuinue: by 198(> it is estimated 
that the jK)pulatic)n l>etwcen 18 and 21 years of age will decrease by 11 
[percent, while th# [x^pulation between 25 and 34 will innrase by 25 
f>erLcnt. NCE,S also e^tii^naies that by' 1986 l>etwecn 44 and 52 percent 
of college students will be attending part-time. 

Since more insti^iif ions ;ire hegiiming to adapt their cun:iculum, • 
scheduling, and admission and residency requirements to meet the 
demands of part-time, adult students, it sclented appropriate to examine 
the experience of institutions that already offer adult baccalaureate , 
programs. Marilou Denbo Eldred, researcli associate, and Catherin|^ 
Mari<>nau, director of the IJniversily Without Walls Progiam at the 
University o( Minnesota, have identified and surveyed 137 institutions 
that have developed such programs. The results of their survey, 'to- 
gi^lber with analysis of the major literature on this topic, is the b^sis 
for this Research Report. 

After reviewing the ( hat in tcristics of the adult student and the 
problems of access, rhc authors (oilcentfate on the differences and 
similarities of the :tcademic rom|Kmcnts of the various adult degree 
programs. This si.iie of the-ari ]e[)ort shoiild provide ap excellent 
basis for' disc ussioti as more and more institutions begin or review 
their aduh baccalaureate degree programs. 

Jonathan D. Fife, Director 

j ERIC ]® Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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Overview 



The emergence of blaccalaureatc programs for adults is a growing 
phenomenon in American higher education. Several forces are con- 
tributing to the establishment of these programs; ehroj^ent of tradi- 
tional college students is" declining; federaft funding is available for 
serving aduh learners; nonacademic instjxutions are beginning to pro- 
vide educational services for adults; ^^nd the notion of individualized 
education is becoming more acceptable to college faculty^ 

These developments are coi^f^fed with a conviction that education 
is one of the most effcctiv^iooh to create a well-functioning, adapt- 
able adult citizenry. Araexltan s<x:iety supports the notion t^at liberal- 
ly educated citizens ap^jnost able to manage its complex technological 
society. Educatqrs, st^pported by government ^d community leaders, 
are attempting jo modify traditional college education by helping 
adults earn the bacpalaureate degree in ways that accommodate their 
life and vvork situations. 

The literature of adult higher education and nontraditional edu- 
cation provides a broad perspective of the adult student population 
in a rapidly changing society. The literature 'offers general de^^rrip- 
tions and analyses of what ought to be provided for adult students, ^ 
with few or no explanations of what \s offered for adults at the bac- » 
calaureate level. It was the authors' judgment, therefore, that a survey \^ 
of existing adult baccalaureate programs would enhance the general ^ 
descriptive literature and provide data from which further conclusions 
aboi^l adult degree programs could he drawn. Descriptions of existing 
baccalaureate {>rograms for :|fIu!tH provide a context in which to assess 
the compatibility between the theoretical literature and the actual 
programs themselves. ITiis mopograpb examines four major issues f 
related to degree oflerin^s for adults: (1) dientele, (2) access to degree 
program.s. (3) institutional contexts of adult dcqrcc programs, and (4) 
academic comf>on<*nts of adult decree programs. 

Adult C//rri/r/f'— A de«:ription of the clientele served by adult pro- 
grams is presented from the [xTspertive of student perception of their 
program status and the institution's view of adult students. Definitions 
of "adult" vary f>y prt>^ram. The most common definition describes 
adults as j:)eop]e w!k> arc over twenty, so many programs require a 
minimum age of twenty for entrance. When dcs<ribing slTemselves 
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adults refer to {xrrsonal clianicferistics such as selF-iIi reel ion, maturity 
or dci'isiojimakinj? ability, 

Accfss to Drgy-rr Proirrams -rThe i.s>ue of access is discussed from 
two perNfH^ctivcs: , (1) barriers^hat iinfHnlc adults' access to degrees, 
„and (2) acccmimoiiatiom that are being niacfe for adult students. Bar- 
riers faced by adults include fuH-time job, family res|K>nsibili£ies, dis- 
tance from campus, and financiaJ constriiints. 

Institutions are facilitnt ini^ adult enrollment in degree programs. 
This usually includes sjjccial considerations with regard to scheduling 
and admissions and residence re<}uirements. 

Adult programs generally provide flexible time sdiedules within 
the institutional setting. These range {rom* evening or weekend offer- 
ings to various combinations of day. evening, and weekend program- 
ming. Expaiuiing rhe timt?s- during the day or week when adults can 
pursue educational opportimities has led to innovative learning en- 
vironments often extending beyond the college campus. 

Admissions requirements directly afTect adults^ access to degree pro- 
grams and these requirements are often adapted to fit adults' special 
circumstances. ^Vhile grade-point average is the most common re^ 
quirement for admission to adult bacTahiurente programs, other pre- 
requisites for admi.ssion are becoming more popular, such 'as.autobio- 
^aphical essays, statements of educational goals, or portfolios of prior 
learning, 

Although many mIuU degree programs have residency requirements, 
fhoso requirements are often noxibic and adapted to the situation of 
employed adults. The diNCU^sion on access concludes by notingjthat 
xvhilr many adaptniiam have been made to acconiinodate adults in de- 
gree pros^arni. morr efjorts must he made to provide nccess for many 
adults whose riraimstances continue to impede their pursuing the 
baccalaureate degree. ^ 

Institutional Contexts of Adult Drgrer Programs--Thc institutional 
context of .iduh degree programs is ch'scusseii 'with regard to the 
the growth of aduU proi^nanis, tiieir availability iu various fy{^>s of 
itrsfitutions across the nation, and their involvement in interinstitu- 
tiona! arrangements. The sKitus of adult decree programs in relation 
to their host< institution is eNaniined with re^ard^o program name 
distinctions, enrollment size, funding base, and tuition costs. 

At least 1S7 bactalaureatx^ programs for adults are available in 40 
states in the United States, most ofnhem sft within established public 
or private institutions. A reflection of the small si/e of manyjiost 
institutions is that etirolhnent in adult programs generally ranges 



"bccween 100 and 3(K) students. Si)nic adult degree programs affiliate 
wiih othc!*s in consoriium arrangements at local, state, or^ regional ' 
levels. A major pur|x>se t>f iHe consortia is to expand proi^ram offer- 
ings to.>tudetus; a !iCconda(p purpose is to provide opportunities for 
jhos^ engaged in instru: ting adults to meet one another. 

Various metho<ls arc used U\ assess program costs to adults; such 
inethocis include tees tor credits, acaden\ic terms, or specific program 
services* About half the programs are funded at least percent by 
tuition income- Most institutions place adult deffree programs on an 
experimental or '*triaV* basis and are not yet ready to give them 
budgetary status equal to that of other programs. 

Academic Components of Adult Drgiee Programs — The academic 
com{X)rients of decree prograjns incUuic goals of the curriculum, cur- 
ricular design, faculty instructional roles, tyjjes of learning, and 
evaluation of learning. Most degree programs for adults are designed 
to provide a {?road liberal educiCtipn that complements specialized or 
profes,sional comfietencies, Fhc- liberal education component in adult 
programs includes demonstration of kno%«edge in the areas of com- 
munications or com|x>sition, humanities, fine arts, stxial Sciences ,and 
natural sciences. 

Most of the existing programs award cretiit. A few are described as 
competency-based anc! recfuire ilemonstration of knowledge in general 
education areas as well as sjyecific skills, such as "social interaction/' 
"self-direction/' or "problem-solving," necessary to function in adult 
society. The Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees are most 
commonly offere<l in aduU programs. 

Individually designed degree programs enable adults to relate their 
learning to personal C5)ncerns wnd to make learning compatible with 
their work and familv environment. Programs afford a variety of 
learning moiles, which include group learning, independent study 
options, documenting prior or experiential learning, and formal col- 
lege courses. Nfany adult f)rograms encourarrc students to include in 
-their degree pro^rani'^ le:nru'ng thnt li.is ocfnrre<l outside the host 
institution. Other proi^rauis require :ill studeru learning to occur at or 
be sponsoreii \y\ the ho^ institution, 

Tlic ri)le of f.Kult\ in jdult (Ici^ree [^ogrrniis has expanded beyond 
tfiat of c]assr<K:>ni teat her to working with adults in independent 
learning s^'ttings as mentors, learning facilitators, or learning consul- 
tants. 

Some progrimis u^e noncollege personnel to advise and evaluate 
certain }>ortion^ of aduk- pro^r.iins. These people, often described as 
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"community faculty," may be tonwdered adjunct faculty and usually 
work witb students in evaluating [Jiior or ex{K»rieneiaI learning ac- 
tivjiies. 

The emergence of general program advising, a new academic role, 
is a growing phenomenon in adult degree program?. Advising staff . 
asiume instructional resjwnsibi lilies for helping students design their 
degree program, analyze past looming, and develop skills of self- 
difection necessary to successfully complete ah individualized study 
program: 

The range and diversity of learning piusued by adult studems re- 
, quire?j new forms of evaluation and assessmenrtr. Grades have been the 
standard measure of student iichievement and stil| retain a prominent 
place in adult degree programs. Other evaluation measures have been 
intr9<luced into adult [)rograms. some of which are pass/fail grading, 
narrative evaluations, or competency statements. 

The type of evaluatiop system used in adult baccalaureate pro- 
gramf reflects the variety of }earning opportunities provided l^y the 
program. Great strides have beep matie to extend the mean^ of evaU 
uating adult learning, but many' college faculty and administrators 
still have doubts about the efficacy of siich approaches. Evaluation 
standards is a major unresolved issue and is crucial to the full accep- 
tance of ex{M'rientiai learning, prior learning, and other nofunstitu- 
tion.sponsorcd learning in adult sEinlent degree programs. 

Conclusion. Some issues remiiin to f)e resolved. The major, institu- 
tianal i.ssuc that nni^t rtrnvi- attruiiort is thtil of ^naming (idult bac- 
cdlaitreate drgrfc prni^ram.'i .slattis equal to that of more traditional 
programs. The rcwarrh litcraiurc. iudicata th{it adult degree pro- 
gram.'; at rno.st msntniions remain on the prripbery of institutional 
priorities. . ' ' • 

Some curricular is.sucs that still need full consideration arc: design- 
ing assessment measures that will give ecjual "credit" to the range of 
learning experiences accumulated bv adults: exj)anding. instructional 
resp<msibilities and equipf)ing faruiiv with the special advising skills 
needetl for workiti^ with .uiuiis; .uui redefining credit systems to in- 
clude noninstituiion sfKmsored learning. 

These continue to bar adults from equal access to higher education 
opportunities, or at least limit adults' options uj a greater extent than 
is desirable. . . 
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Introduction 



Many factors contribute to the new adult-learner emphasis at col- 
leges and univefsities: (I) financial difficulties that, when aided by 
declining enrollments, have, forced higher education institutiom to 
icek the adult jiiudent market; (2) increased federal funding for scrv'- 
ing adult Ica'rners, which has motivated institulionaj resf>onse; (3) 
political pressures to serve t1\e educational needs of adults exerted 
from the broader community and from eiiucational systems wanting 
to expand; and (4) increasing involvement of nonacademic institu- 
tions, such as private industry and government, in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for adults (Knowlcs 1977, 295.^00; Mayhew 1977, 
70^84). , ^ 

Social forces are influencing changes in traditional academic struc- 
tures. The philosophies and practices of nontraditional education, 
initially viewed with suspicion by establish^l education, now ar^ be- 
^ ing adapted by traditional higlier eiiucation institutions to sei;vg the 
needs of aduh students. The "academic relevance" mavement the 
late 1960s gave crcdcnce^o the notion of individualized curricula for 
adults that relates directly to their jjcrsonal and academic interest and 
Work-related and fnmily problems (Hajiington 1977; Knowles 1977; 
Mayhew 1977). A ]^>ersuasive iox^e is the doctrine of cgalitarianism, 
whose goal is to brin^ previol^sly unBerserved groups into the main; 
stream of. American life. F.galftarianism ^lemands that all individuals 
shoulij^ provided an education that is tailored to their needs^(Ciould 
and Cboss 1972; Haule 1978; Knowles 197S). 

In res{x>nse to thcst* growing pressHrcs to make higher education 
more accessible to the aduft fX)pulation. numerous achilt degree pro- 
grams have !x!cn established during the past two decades. The crea- 
tion of special cicgree programs for adults represents the efforts of 
many traditional and nonrraditional institutions alike to recogni?e 
their responsibility lo })icpare adults to function as effe( tive members 
of a change-oriented scKiety. To what extent arc baccalaureate pro-, 
grams designed for adults res[>onsivc* w the neects of their target 
populations? The literatur? of adult higher education and nontradi- 
tional education, and the. descriptive firer.jture from adult baccalau- 
reate programs help to answer this question. 

The adult higher education and nqntraditional ediication litera- 
ture provides a broad persfxutive of the adult sdich^nt {>opulation in 
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a changing society. ITie social forces thaC effect' adiilis* learning styles, 
life-experience learning, use of loinnuiiiity reHoinxes, and time avail- 
able for study are widely discussed . . . elaborately discussed. The 
authors fo,und that most ot the adult higher education and nontra||^i- 
tianal education literature ;inaly2es and sp^<fula'teJ5 about how academic 
institutions ought to respond to the needs of adult-students. llie litera- 
ture includes few. it any. cxampit^s of what institutions currently are 
providing far adults. Inhere appear^ to {>e a hiatus in much of the 
literature regarding programmatic (lestriptions of adult baccalaureate 
programs; Rather,' discu.^on usually is focuseil on issues sucK^&>Uie 
tS^cl of |)opuIa^ion trends on Enrollment in adult degree ^rogrtitts* 
the importance'^ of currlcular and scheduling adaptations to adults' 
needs, or the inclusion^ of i\oncoUcge six)nsored learning in adult 
progrutui^ Wiule those issues arc ini|>ortant, it was the authors' 
judgment t'|iat tfilmy- atiikptations arc being made tor adults and it 
would be useful to know the nature of adult degree .programs in 
various co^ege$ and universities nationwide. A thorough search of 
tlie literature indidAftd that a comprehensive survey of adult 
reate programs has not been publislied. so an instrument wds de- 
signed to survey existing adult baccalaureate programs. Inforxniiiion- 
provided in the questionnaire, along with dcsc:riptive literature '4^>9Ut 
.the prpgi'ani, provides that second category of literature reviewed for 
this monograph. 

Institutions with atiult degree programs were surveyed to deter 
mine the extent to which tlie adult i)rogranis reflect the theoretical 
claims in the literature. Potential achdt degree programs were identi- 
fied through use ot The Collef^^e Blue Book (M;u-millan 1977). To 
confutn the descriptions other sources were (^dnsulted: the American 
Council on Kckuation's Amvrican Colleges nrui Universities (1972), 
I'he New York l imes' Guide to Cariiinuing Education in Arfierica 
(1972), and Mun/eri's National Directory of External Degree Pro 
grams (1976), In nddition, programs were idetuihed from lists of 
weekend college programs. University Without Walls programs, and 
adult deg?et- {)r(>grams Atici ic;uiint^, institutional ;ind curriculum 
descriptions, admissions rcijuirements, and kinds of students served 
at some .S, 000 colleges and uTfKcrsities natiniiwide, 375 institutions 
were identified tluit wcmc judged must likely t(; have baccalaureate 
programs designed specifically fc^r adults. 

Then a questionnaire addressed to the academic dean or director 
of the adult program was sent to the 373 institutions. Two follow-up 
attempts were made: a letter shortly after the deadline for returning 
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the questionnaire and a postcard severai weeks later. .Resjx>nses were 
received i'roni S17 institutions {^'y percent). Alihough 137 institutions 
indicated that they liavc baaalaurcatc programs for adults, oiily 128 
wanted their programs inchided in this monograph. " 

The decision as to which institutions should receive question- 
naires includcfil an element of subjectjvity^ since the informatipn 
gleaned from ' directories was interpreted ^ a {>ositive or negative 
factor in the likcUhoixl of those institution^^ having baccakureate 
programs. Some institutions that did not receive questionnaires un- 
doubte<Jly have adult tlegree programs. It is the authors' judgment, 
. however, that^ the ques^tifmnaire and descriptive mfomiation received 
from programs is quite' represemative of the range of degree op{X)r: 
tunJties available to adults. ^ • 

From tlie questionnaire data and program literature, four major 
compi^rtents of adult degree programs were identified: client^eley access 
to degtee programs, institutions! contexts of aduFt degree programs, 
and academic c()niponents of jidult degree {Hograins. These fdur 
components £orm the outline of this report. 

The higher atitl adult educatioii literature and descriptive litera- 
ture about the programs arc integrated with the prej^cntation of the 
survey information. This approach is inten(ied to 'familiarize the 
reader with the unique cliaractori^^tics of haaalaurcate programs for 
adults, as well cisKo identify the salient issu^^s, prohlcnis, and strengths 
of various kinds of aduU programs. 
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The number of adulis who are seeking baccalaureate degrees. iff 
impressive, bift more, importantly, adults come'^armcd with learning 
needs and orientations that dearly set them apart from the familiar 
coHjr^e student population. This section presents a profile of the 
adult student |X)pu!ation from two perspectives. The institutional 
perspective defines adults accordiVig to categories detefhiined from re- 
search studies of a^dulfs, Tlie adult student j>erspective offers insights 
into adults' self awareness and tfie factors diat influence adult clioices 
-and decisions' regarding:, their pursuit of higher education. 

National dduU Population ' ' 

Projections about the number of adults enrolled in degree programs 
range from an estimated 2,5-milliQn full time adiilt students between 
the ages of twenty and thirty. four (Johnstone and Rivera 1965, p. 35) 
to nearly 12 million baseti on a national sample of {potential adult 
learners |Cross 19^4, p, 40). Even the most conservative estimates 
pitdict that several million adults are likely to be involveci in degree 
pursuits at any given time. Population experts project an increase in 
the median age in the United SlatesHrom 28.0 in 1970 to S2.7 by the 
year 2000 (Knowles 1977. p. 284). Indications are that American society 
is shifting from a youth-oriented to an adult-oriented culture, which 
may affect the ever growing number of adults engaging in higher 
education opportunities.. , 

Demographic profiles of the adult student population have been 
drawn from jiationally-based studies by Johnstone and River;^ (1965) 
and the Q)mmission on Non-Traditional Study (1974), According to 
these findings, the majority oi [X)tential adult students are* middle- 
class Cawca^ans. married, apd between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty four. The adnh studcnr popuhition generally has had' some 
prior coUcj^c exfHM ienre aiui ustially has been tmployed for a number 
of years. 

Imtiiutional Definitions of Adults 

Colleges with baccalaureate programs for adults use varying defini- 
tions of adults to define the clientele they serve, although most defini- 
tipns are compatible with the demographic characteristics of adult 
students. Age seems to be the single most prevalent factor used to 
define aduhs, but many programs inclncle age as one of a combina- 
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tion of qualieics. Foilowuig are examples of programs that specify the 
minimum age of ihcir clkiuele.* I }u! youngest age used by die pro- 
grams surveyed is "under twenty" at Kansas State University, Flam*^^^ 
'ing Rainbow lJnivcii>ity in .Talcquali, Oklahoma, and Louisiana 
State University. THc years 20 to 22 are used by several institutions 
to define the minimum a^e of their adult clientele (New (College of 
, the University of Alabama. Eastern Illinois University, Bellarmine 
Co^lcge» Boston C-oIlege. Bemidji State University, and the University ' * 
of Oklahoma); other colleges define adiTlts as people who are at least 
23 to 25 (La Verne College, Trinity College, Simpson College and 
Drew University). Age 23 to 25 seems to Ue used predominately by 
private institutions with enrollments under ^,000, Vfiile the other age 
gro\ip8 are used by aW ty{>es and si/e^>*6f institutions. 
' ' In several programs the iiefinition of adult is determined by a spc- 

cifk age plus the number of college! credits completed or tiie number 
of years of work ex{>i*ricnce. 1 he number' uf credits ranges from 
"some" (retpiirecf by the L^niversity Withouf Walls programs at 
Loreito Heights Cx^llege and University of Mas^iachusetts) to thirty or^ 
more^redits (required by Pep{>erdine University, the Iowa Regents 
Baccalaureate Prograrh. Lintield College and Florida International 
University). 

Some l^rograms define adults as f)eople who have worked for a spe- 
cific number of years. IVury College uses five years' work experience, 
while Elizabethtown College l^ses.^wo years. Mundelein'^i Weekend 
College and the adult degree program at Johns Hopkins University 
descrit>e tiieir aduh clientele as persons whose primary role is other 
tlian full-time student. ' > . - 

To describe adults some programs use (jualities such as maturity, 
.ability to set goals, seKdirection, motivation, and intellectual curi- 
^osity. Since those qualities are difhcult to- measure, they generally are 
manifest through adults' re>[)onsihilities in, job settings, college course- ' 
work, or volunteer cx{)€riencc. A few programs, such as the Uni- , 
versity of Minnesota's University ^^'itl!^)ut \\'ans. consider intellectual 
maturity the only definition of adulthood and require ilcnionstration 
of it in the application process. ♦ 

Adults' Self Perception 

Adults' view of themselves as learners and tJicir learning needs 
determine how they approach formal education and what they expect 

*Scc Appi-fidix foi a tlrstuptivt: list of adult desire piogrami that resjwnded to 
• the survey. Kitainplfvi througluxfC [his monograpli air ukcti frotn data rcccivt'd 
ftnin dt^j^iec piogr.uti u'^p<indcnrs. 
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to gain from it. Potentiv^l adult studentii view thtnnselvcs as^lf-direct- 
ing* inciividuals, capable oi making decisions alx^ut their education 
and accepting th^* consccjuences of their actions- They are able to 
eng^age in self-diagnosis ot Ihoir educational needs bailed on their 
{>crceivcd match ol" past ex{H?rieace and future goals, lliey prefer 
-action-oriented learning techniques to achieve that 'match (Knowles 
1969; Meyer' 1975). 

Given their self-directeci mode, adults value direct involvement in 
planning, their learning experiences. Adult rcadin^j^ to learn is 
organized around coping with itnmediate. real-world problems and 
they seek imnietliate appplication of learning whenever {X)ssible 
.(Tough 1971, 1978). ^ ^ V 

Adults^)ecLuon To Attend Colkge 

Investigations into why adults wish to pursue a degree add an im- 
|>ortant persjKTtive to the description of the adult sttidcnt popula- 
tion. Most adults are preoccupied with jjerforming the roles of family 
memlH.T, worker, and citizen. It is thus difficult and usually not de- 
sirable for them to assume the role of fuli time student- The two bar- 
riers of finances and time are the reasons most frequently given by 
adults for not pursuing higher education (}oImstone and Rivera 19(35; 
Tough 1971. 1978; Carp 1974). 

When faced witli ilte decision and opportunity to continue their 
.education, aduhs arc prompted ^to [nnsue a dcgitre with i^uuediate 
piy offs in sight. Many adults view obtaining the tiegree as a direct 
prelude to economic gain, made possible througli entry into or mo- 
bility within a desired euiploynuMU field. Other adults are motivated 
by tlie opf)urtunity to achieve personal satisfaction through the pur- 
suit of krunvled^e and skills directly aj)plicable to key asptvts of their 
lives, Others seek to alleviate social aind f;unily pressures by gaining 
tlie stx-ial status of cMHege gra<iu;ite (Floule 1975; Knowies I!)78; Kidd 
1973; Knox 1977). 

I he many scni-ii loles iulniis luiopr ;nui xhv resulting developniental 
t;isks they cxjH^nentt' inHiK'nie i\\v way in. winch ;u!ults approach 
their educ^^niun. Aduh dcvclopnuMU tfiet)ry suggests tliat adults move 
through developnuMUal stjgcs in rehuiott to Hfc tiansitions they en 
counter. (Kno\ 1977; Cross P)78). Adults engaged in significant life 
changes tend to approach education as an" instrument to preparing 
them for tiie corise<juenc of such ch;uigrs ;ind to .Anticipate future 
gains. Those adults who H'ck learning that lias immediaie utility tend 
to ii[>proach eflucation i\s an ex[)ression of their [)resent interests and 
needs. Mf)st adults view edutaiion both ;is aw uisirumerit for chnnge 
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and as an expression of current interests, although one approach is 
4ikeiy to (iominate, depending on wfiether tim individual is in a 
period of n^ansition or relative stability (HavigBlrst 1970). Education 
providcsi a structure in which uduhs can org.iniie and manajje the 
development ot goal setting, vahies chirification, and content selection 
specific. to their needs as adult students. 

The needs of adult students are beting. met in a variety of ways by 
several types of degree programs -"at colleges and universities. Some 
^ of tliose educational alternatives seem very compatible with adult 
perceptions. of their student status. Other adult degree progiams have 
begun aAi an outgrowth of the increasing emphasis on adults a^ the 
new postsecond.ipry student [x>pulation; but many seem to have given 
minimal consi(^ration to the many roles assumed by adults as well as 
*th?ir status as students. The next section discusses access to adult 
degree programs ancl^juggests some considerations being given to 
adults who want to complete the baccajaureatc degree. 
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Acceii to Bcgrcc Prpgrams 



Expert comrpisiionf consistcittfy recomtnend that mature citizens 
be gi\tr\ more consideration in postsecondary education. For example, 
the Carmcgic Cc^mission on Higfi^r Education, acknowledging-higher 
education's lonig standing bias against .older students, recommends in- 
creased accessibility to higher education for those to whom it is now 
unavailable due to work sdiedule, geographic location, or home re- 
sponsibilities (1971. p. 20). The Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study advocates ii^rogram that: 

. pujEi Che student fint and the institution second.' avircntratcs more on 
the former's needs than the tatter's cunvcaicncc, encourages diversity of 
individual opportunity rather than uniforra prescription, and de-en\pha- 
iizes time, jpace and even course requirements in favor of competence and. 
where applicable, performance (1975, p, xv), 

7 * ^ 

J Many eilucational leaders are careful to point out the distinction 
between universal higher education and full opportunity for access 
higher education (Boyer and Kaplan 1977; Grant and Ricsman 19^^; 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 1970; Cross 1972)./The 
goal is nbt that everyone should necessarily attend college, but rather 
that a chance lo enga^c^ i^^postsecondary educational opportunities be 
provided for all who wish to attend, arc capable of attending, and can benefit 
from attendance (Christ-Janer 1972, p. 161). This section first describes some 

' of the barriers that impede aduh access to higher education. It then presents 
some of the accommodations that institutions are making to permit adults to 
enrol! in degree programs. 

Barriers 

Those several million aduhs seeking access to degree programs face 
pne or more of the following b:irricrs im|K)sed by the traditional edu- 
cation system. One barrier, the notion that learning requires physical 
. presence in the classroom, restricts access for individuals with physical 
handicaps, those whn rtffde in get)graphica!ly remote areas, and those 
who arc temf>orarilY or permanently confined, for example prison in- 
mates and mothers of small children. 

The organization of degrees around the :KXuinuIation of credit- 
hours hinders adults whose mobility means they never reside in one 
place long enough to (x^Icct sufficient credits at one degree-granting 
institution. It is inevitanlc that sorrje credits acquired by adult learn- 
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en will not be^rcepted Hjhen tficy transfer from one college or iim- 
vcrsity to another, since (A>urHrs of ihv same, title taught by different 
institutions are not aiwayy equivalent (Ix^ring 1^78, p. 5). 

The idea tliat educ:atioh is the learner s major activity and that it 
customarily takes place txnween 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. on work days 
creates scheduling problems for vast njimbers of potential' pax:t-time 
learners. Those who are employeti full-time during the day depend on 
evenings and weekends to take care of their family and household 
responsibilities. Fven so, tlie eve*iing and weekend hours are j^cneriHiy 
more flexible than daytime sclu:dules for working adults. 

Advising and counseling services designed for ]8-to-22-year old stu- 
dents are ofren unresponsive ^^thc educational needs or problems of 
adults (Ruyle and Gcist^lman '1974. p. 57-59; tven 1979; Ironside and 
Jacobs 1977; Farmer 1971; Kerr 1972. 11). 

Of the billions ^of dollars exf>ended in federally supported post-^ 
secondary education prcn^rsms, only n small jwrtion is available to 
adults as financial aid (Glass 1974; Mayhew 1977; Turner 1978). The 
expectation that adult studetits should pay their own way is often un- 
realistic for aduhs who are in mid and lower income brackets that do 
not easily accommodate education;!,! investment. Whatever financial 
resources are available for - education are probably used for their 
children's i^ducation ratfier than their own. ' 

Delivery of services lo p<iTsisrent ajul continuous adult learners is 
left largely to colleges und univct^iities. Since there is local institu- 
tional res{>onsiI)iIitv for t!m provision of education for adults, th^ de- 
cision to provicie fiminciiij sufj^xuf for students rests with state govern^ 
ments or separate institutipnal hudget^s (Ix)ring 1978. p. S: Harrington 
1977). 7Iie result is often un uneven and unfair cost pattern for 
adults. 

Acrornmodnfion^ fnr Adults ^ 

Dtiring the pnst decade, rolle^^es .'ind universities throughout the 
.country fi;n'e been {le%elopini> .utT;u'tt\e .jlfeiTiatives to respond ro the 
needs of adult stndenfs. The m<Hirl employed bv most institutions 
is a ffe\ihIe'insrnu*tion;il system that is more convenient to the stu- 
dent thiui the (usfornarv daytime, e.imr>us-b:i«ied classroom (Houlc 
1973, 'p, 179': Gould and Cross 1972), 'T'he development of new de- 
livery systems is i^iiiticcl iiy ;i( adcinii- insi itiitions' cli;inging f)em'ptions 
of and attitudes tow;irci .ithilt stiulrnts. Many cchir.itors now contend 
that ;jdii!t stiidrnts, with the help of new educitional technologies 
nnd supp{)r.r svstrnis, <an prrpnrc themselves aradcniically at their 
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own pace in a variety of ofl cajtipUs as well as on campus settings 
(Me>'er 19^5; and Linc^^uisr 1975). Many now believe it i^ possible 
for adults to demonstrate tlreir academic competence through assess- 
ing certain life cxperiemes tliat are the cqiiivalem of college (C^^ick- 
ering 19J7: '^ecton 1976). SuccessCul completion of college-prepared 
exanrinajtions often fulfiUeiV traditional residency and ^classattffndance 
requireiTients (Bailey 1972, p. 173). 

While delivery systems for adults take many different forms, one or 
more of the following characteristics are likely^jp. b^e incorporated in 
dej^ee programs designed for adults. These cl\aracteristics relate to 
issues of scheduling and admissions an^l residency requirements. 

Scheduling . ^ 

Flexible Srhrdiilrs - Many institutions are making their instruc- 
tional schedules more 'flexible to accotnnuxiate the busy schedules of 
adults. Mmlular scheduling that includes evening offerings is quite 
common, and. increasingly, short, intensive progiams are being made 
available through weekend, colleges, seminars, institutes, and clinics. 

Oppor^jnities exist at instit nations throughout the country for day, 
evening, and weekend study, either inde{>end^ntly or in various time 
combinations. Nearly one third of the programs examined operate on 
a combimHl day/evening schedule (examples at Barry College^ North- 
eastern Illinois llruversity, Upper Iowa University, Qticens College 
in North (Carolina). 

Another third of the ptograrns are run on a fombined day/.eve- 
ning/weekend schedule (examples at die University of the. Pacific, 
Ijllinois Roard of (Governors Program, Kmpirc State College, and 
Marylhursi F.ducarion Center). 'T'here are a few programs that op- 
erate cxclusivelv on weekdays (examples at Hofstra University, Drew 
University): in the evenings (examples at Florida International - Uni- 
versity, Furmai^ Univeisitv ami Hispanic IntcrnatibTiin University: or 
on weekends (rx.iii^ples at Mundclein C-ollege's Weekend College and 
Fckerd (College). 

The remaining proi;rams operate oh a day/evening schedule (ex- 
amples at New College at the Uru'versity of Alabama and Simpson 
tU)nege. or an evening /weeketul s<'hedule (examples at Pepperdine 
University, University of FvansvilUVs Bachelor of Liberal Studies Pro- 
gram, ami Alabama State Uni\crsiry). Three program.s were described 
as being strictly self -paced, with no specified time schedule of o}>era- 
tioh (Kansas State University's Nan Traditional S^udy Program, the 
University of Oklahoruirs College of Liberal Studies, and the Uni- 
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vcrsity of Soutli Florida's Bachelor of lnde|>€ndent Studies External 
Degree Program), ^.^ ' 

Instructiofial SeUiiu^ —Revised concepts of tlie traditional iiigher 
education setting; have led to some ingemous attempts to create an 
environment more compatible with and supportive of the subjects 
learned. Some exmpplcs have included conference centers, field work 
that takes students into the (ommunity. and home-based itidependent 
study courses. For the sake of convenience, office buildings, factories, 
military installations, and railroad commuter cars are also used as 
educational settings (Lorinj; 1978. p. 2). Many ^egree programs go to 
some lengths 'to estabiisii avenues of coUegiality through residential 
courset*; they may, ip fact, occasionally provide more truly collegiate 
association than do many on-campus prograVns (Houle 1973, p, 161). 

'Part-Time Study — Institutic^ns are beginning to make provision for 
adults to earn a dt^gree on a part-time basis. The literature indicates 
that yiree out of four colleges and universities permit stiadents to earn 
their degree by pan time attendance, l^ess than 10 jHJtcent require 
students to complete their degrees only by full-time attendance (Ruyle 
and Geiselman 1971, p. 57). The survey indicates that over 90 percent 
of tiie programs jx^rmit students to earn degiecs on a full-time or part- 
time basis. University Without Walls programs such as those at the 
Univei'sity of Minnesota, University of Massachusetts, and Chicago 
State University require students to register as full-time students, but 
may not, require students to demonstrate full-time study equivalents 
each semester, Stutleius may stop out for a term while continuing to 
study on their own. 

/ . ■ , - 

AdmtKsiojis he quire ments 

Special admission and retention policies are often establislied for 
adults. Some programs pU)vide access through open admissions and 
others employ s})ecial criteria for disadvantaged and minority adults. 
Many programs have forniali/ed in-and-out anangements to accom- 
mcxiate adults who must "stop out" on occasion (lA)ring 1978, p. 2). 

Although the literatuie tles^ribes special admis^sions, the survey 
foimd tlut the retjuiremcnts for admission to adult degree programs 
are not substanliaUy <hflerent from requirenu^nts to other baccalau- 
reate degree program^ Adult degree programs that art part of a 
larger ifistitution must be certain that their adT^HS.sipns standards are 
com[>atiblt* with standards of the host institution. 1 wo-thirds of the 
programs sur\'eyed require a higii school diploma or a general edu- 
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cation diploma a» one of their admission criteria. About one-four]^ of 
the programs consider grade-point' average: foV^ example. Central 
Connecticut State University and Upper Iowa University require a 
2.0 gradc-|>oint average lor admission to their adult degrte progiains. 
Other coiieges, such \»s North Carolina State University and Clark 
University, do not specify a grade-point, average but do consider past 
grades in the admission process. 
^ A few programs require Uie Amsrican College Testing (ACT) exam 

or the Scholastic: Aptitude Test (SA;I') for admission. Others give 
diagnostic tests in English (Queens College in New York) or English 
and nutheinatics (New York Institute of Technology) as patt of their 
t admission procedure. Some programs reqirire interviews with program 

staff (Johnston College), the program director (Kean College), or. the 
f/ dean of the college (Louisiana State University) prior to admission. 
Letters of reference are required by som^ tolleges (e.g., Barry College, 
Stephens College, Fort Wright College) as one component of the ap-' 
plication process. 

Many colleges try to assess the adult applicant's ability to do colleee 
work by requiring essays on a specified topic (Trinity College, Munde- 
lein College's Weekend College), an autobiographical statement 
(Johnston College, Brown University), or a portfolio of past learning 
(LaVcrnc University). Others expect students to complete d program- 
planning course (Moorhead State University, .Minnesota Metropolitan 
State University) or a. proposal for one learning project (Uniyersity 
of Minnesota's ITniversity Without Walls). 

Piograms that define adults as those whose primary role is other 
than student nufy include in their admis,«;ion requirements a barrier 
to pursuing the degree program through more traditional routes. 
Kansas State University, Moorhead State University, and some of the 
University ,>Vithout Walls programs are set up'to accommodate per- 
sons who are employed full-time and ask applicants , why their degree 
could not be pursued in another way. 

F.ach adult degree program tries to tailor its admissions require- 
ments to the exf>cctat!<)ns and demands of the program itself. Pro- 
grams that are highly individualized or student-initiated qonsider 
evidence of seif-tiircction and goal-setting as major admission require- 
ments. Credit })ased progiiinis that have prescribed courses for stu- 
dents to complete may place their admission emphasis on past grade- 
pomt average. Most programs use. a combination of factors, in part 
based on their definition of adult, to determine admission require- 
ments. 
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Residency Requirements ^ 

The requirement to spend a certain portion of time on campus 
often profiibits adults from pursuinj;? degree programs; so institutions 
arc adding time flexibility to alter this long-standing tradition. 

About one-third of the adult degree programs reported in this 
study have no residency requirement, The residency requirements in 
the remaining programs generally are of four tjpes. First, several pro- 
grams require students to complete a specific number of credits from 
the host institution. This varies from twelve credits at Fort Wright 
College to thirty credits at Loretto Heights C'<Jnege. Northern Illinois 
University, Louisiana State University, the College of New Rochelle. 
and" Our I^dy of Angels College. Second* a few programs require a 
specific number of the last credits to be completed at the host institu- 
tion .(examples at the Univeniity of the Pacific, Grand Valley Stale 
College, Johns Hopkins University, and North Carolina State Uni- 
versity)., These two kinds of rciiidency requirements can often be ful- 
fillcti through'^extension or indei>endent-study options or other projects 
that arc suf)ervised by the college faculty. 

A third type of residency requirement involves a specific number 
of courses or semesters frdm the host institution, such as the twelve 
courses required by the Resumed Undergraduate Education Program 
at Brown University or the re<]uirenient of two consecutive trimesters 
in the University Without Walls program at Northeastern Illinois 
University. 

Tlie fourth kind of residency requirement necessitates a periodic 
stay on campus. Tfiis is done tkrou^h an on-campus program-plan- 
ning course in St. Mnrv qf the W^oods' Women's External Degree Pro^ 
gram, through the External Studies Pixjgiam at the University of 
Evansville, and in the entrarfie seminar required of students in the 
University Without Walls and Extended Degree Programs at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Green Bay. A few programs require students to 
be on campus at specific intervals: Hofstra University's Saturday 
seminars and OklahoTua City University's l)i monthly colloquia are 
examples of an iutc^rval ^residenrv requirement. ^ 

An on-campus resiclency requirement may limit the adult student 
clientele to those w!io live within reasonable distance of the college 
campus. It w^ould seem that aduhs in the Midwest and East have 
greater access to baccahuireate programs than do adults in other areas 
of the country, since al>out two thirds o{ the programs included in this 
survry are in those Uxations. A few programs, such as the University 
of Minnesota's University Without Walls program, are able to serve 
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studenjs at a distance and have ho on-campius requirements. Wliile 
there are disadvantages to relying exchisively on telephone and cor- 
resfwndcntL- tominunication. access to degree programs is made pos- 
sible for many adults who othcrvvise would nQ{ be served. 

T^c adaptation strategies undertaken by many colleges and uni- 
versities show that it is jxxssible to harness creativity and imagination 
to cope with an adult student constituency, Tlie next section deals 
with the ihstitutiortal contexts for adult degree programs. . 



Imtitutional Contexts of Adult Degree Programs 

. ^ ■ < , i-J 

Certain fcatum ol adult degree ' programs are shapcii by the c^- 
* tcmal and instuutional contexts in which they operate. This section 
first discusses the growth oi adult /iegree programs, their availability 
in varidiyi types of inslitations across the nation, and their involve- 
ment in intcrinstitutional arrangements. The status -of adult degree* 
programs in relation to their host institutions is examined with re- 
gard to program name distinctions, cnroliment size, funding base, and 
tuition cpsts. This section concludes t^y raising i^ues concerning the 
ability of established institutions of higher education to achicViq and 
sustain successful ^adaptations for adult students. . ^ 

Growth ' 

Speculations were made in the literature that fewer degree pro- 
grams for adults w^ould be established as colleges and universities at- 
.tempted tb accommodate the needs of adv)lt studrn^ in the existing^ 
system (Hall 1974; Harrington 1977), The survey der|ionstrates, how- 
ever, that tlie number of degree programs serving adults shows con- 
si sj^at growth during the last two decades. 

In an Association of University Evening Colleges (AUEC) study 
conducted in 1971. HH institution^ ref>i>rted offering special pro- 
grams for aduUJ (Houle 197S, p. IH)); in 1972, the Commission on Non- 
^raditiortal Study identified S51 nontradltiona! programs, of whic|i 
U2 awarded baccaiaureafe degrees (('ross 1974); the present survey 
of S75 higher education institutions s!)ows that at leiast 137 baccalau- 
reate degree programs for adults are in existence in 1979. 

State and Institutional RfpTfsentQiion 

The adult degree programs established during the 1950s and 1960s 
^ere largely hxcated onvihe Eastern seaboard. The first adult degree 
program w^^s started ;u Brooklyn CoUc^e in 1954. From 1959 to 1970, 
programs began at a number of institutions including Syracuse Uni- 
versity^The University of Oklahoma, QuVcns Cx)licge, Go<idard Col- 
lege, Johns Flopkins University, New York University, Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of South florida, Roosevelt University, Brig- 
ham Young University, and the State University of New York at 
Brockport (Troutt 197 i). 

The current decade witnesses growing numbers of adult degree pro- 
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grams in the Midvyestcm and We«ern regions of the country. The 
available literature on nomraditional programs, of which adult de-' 
gree programs arc a part, indicates that most activity is taking place 
in small private institutions (Mayhew 1977. p. S15). The nationwide 
survey finds that nearly two-thirds of the adult baccalaureate programs 
have such affiliations. 

The present siijrvey inchides responses from baccalaureate programs 
for adults in forty states. Nearly one-third of the programs are lo- 
cated in institutions in the Midwestern states, and about half of these 
programs arc private colleges in themselves, 6r part of a privately 
^ controlled college or university, Illinois has at least eleven degree 
programs for adults, the largest number in any Midwestern state,* 

The East and Northeast host another one-third of the adult degree 
programs, most of which are affiliates! with private colleges and uni- 
vj^rsities. Thi^eader. New York State, has at least thirteeti baccalau- 
reate progt«|R {20 percent of the total) for adults, eigfn of which are 
within public institutions. The Southern and Southeastern states pro- 
vide at least nineteen adult programs (14 percent). 

Intrrinstitutional Relationships 

The Girnegie Commission (lf>74) recommends that colleges and 
universities continue to seek ways of sharing facilities, courses, and 
specialized programs through cooperative arrangements and that exist- 
ing consortia make continuous efforts to increase the effectiveness of 
their cooperative programs. Institutions, especially small colleges, that , 
are not now members of consortia should carefully consider forming 
consortia with neighl>oring institutions (Flail 1971, pp, 93-94: Mayhew 
1977; Harrington 1977). 

Many institutions with adult baccalaureate programs have formed 
consortia or other affiliations. Tlie purposes for these multiinstitutional 
relationships are varied. Some consortia exist primarily to enable stu- 
dents to take courses at several institutions. Others encourage faci^ty^ 
and administrators who are* working^ in adult or nomraditional proi 
grams, to exchange information with colleagues engaged in similar 
educational endeavors. Some adult degree programs belong to area, 
state, or city consortia, such as the \fiami Educational Cx^nsortium, 
Chicago Rowndtahle on 0{>en learning, the Indiana University eight- 
campus consortium, or the Consortium of East Jefsey. Two national 
consortia, with which the largest number of programs are affiliated, 
are the Union for Exf>€rimenting Colleges^and Universities (UECU). 

• Sec Appendix 
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with fourteen programs, and the Council for the Advancement of 
Experiential Learning (CAEL), with twelve programs. 

Institutional Status 

Name Distinctions — Many programs for adulcs have adopted names 
that in some way distinguish thfcm from other programs at the institu- 
tion where ihey reside. The name distinctions are of three types^and 
connote the programs' general orientations * 

- An emphasis on an external delivery app|X)ach is implied in the 
External Degree Programs at New College, Al^ama; California State 
University at Bakersfieid; Florida hitcrnationai University; Framing- 

? ham Sute College; and the New Vork State Regents External Pegrce 
Program. ^ ' » 

The general nature of the curriciHum is represented in the Bachelor 
of General Studies degree at Northern Illinois University, Drake Uni- 
versity, Providence College. Furman University, Chaminade Univer- 
sity, and Weber State College; in the Bachelor of Liberal Studies at 
the University of Evansville ai^d the Iowa Regents Programs; and in 
the Bachelor of College Studi# at Dickinson State CoIIege. 
A third category of prograni names reflects a nontraditional orienta- 

^ tion such as the University Without Walls, a national network of 
nontraditional programs. Others are the Weekt^id College at Munde- 
lein College and Alvcino College, the School f6r New Learning at 
D^PauI Univi^rsity, the School of New Resource^ of the College of 
New Rochelie, and tHe^ Institute for Lifelong Learning at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. 

. £«ro//mr'n/— Enrollment in adult degree programs tends to reflect 
the size of their host institutions.* Exactly half of the adult prograpis 

• Set Appendix ' " 
in the sui-vey are part of institutions with enrollments under 5,000. 
\fo$t adult baccalaureate programs ^vcre found to enroll between 100 
and 500 students. These include ^:)rograms at various types ^nd sizes 
of colleges and universities, ^uch as the University of South Florida, 
QpPaul University, Capitol University. Grand V^illey State College, 
Ursuline College, Winona State University. ;md Flaming Rainbow 
University, 

Twenty percent of the private colleges have enrollments under 
1,000. The programs that enroll fewer than 100 students ^re mo?l 
often found in private colleges, such as Trinity College, Barry Col- 
lege, the College of St. Francis. Bafd College, and Dyke College, 

Several programs at large universities enroll between LOOO tp 3,000 

• Sec Appendix 
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Students, such as those at RpcS^Velt Univcniily. Central Connecticut 
Stale Univer?iity, Indiana IJhiversity. Fordhani University, and St. 
Louis University. • 

Funding Base -The literature predicts that adult degree programs 
would derive their supf)ort, in large measure, horn their paying clien- 
tele (Knowles 1977). A tuition income model would be used to offset 
adult progiams* low funding priority within their host institutions 
(Mayhcw 1977). The survey data indicate that^ this holds true for a 
substantial nuniljer of the existing adult degree programs. 

About half the progiams in ikic survey earn at le;jst 90 percent of 
their Eunding through tuition income. Most of ^^^se programs arc at 
private institutions arid include Johnston College, Loretto Heights 
College, Providence 'College?, Upper Iowa University, StcpWns Col- 
lege. Turman University, and Boston University. 

Programs that receive lOO percent funding from the host institu- 
tion aisually are |iart of public institutions, such as Northeastern 
Illinois University, Michigan Sthte University, Bemidji State Uni- 
versity, the University of Nebraska, and Queens Cxjllege in New York, 
Many programs receive some sup}>orr from "soft" money that indudes 
gifts, foundation grants, Or funding for special projects. 'l\iition is 
tlie stable funding base for most programs, however, with supple- 
mental income provided by the institution. 

Tuition Coi/.v -Tl^e "cost to adults enrolled in. baccalaureate pro- 
^ grams i.s varied across public and private institutions, with private in- 
stitutions being more costly. Tuition in about one-third of the pro- 
granis is charged on a {KT-crcclit })asis that ranges from $10.65 at 
Moorhead State University to .^142.00 at Drew University. 

Nearly one fourtli of the programs charge tuition on a <|uarter, 
semester, or yearly basis. These costs range from per quarter 

in the California State Universities, to SI. 200 per semester at Goddard 
College, to S4»r)50 per year at Brown University. 

Tuition in other programs is based on a per course fee or specific 
fees for the various activities* ic(]uired of students to complete eiieir 
degrees. These include tees lor prior learning assessmerU. for develop- 
itig contracts with faculty, for pericniic registration, for seminars, or 
for com{>etency eviduations 

rhe issue of the adeq^iacy of financial aid for the many adults who 
are unable to {)av the full cost of tuition from their own resources is 
raised in tlie literature (Harrington 1977; Loring 1978; Turner 1978). 
Adult studeius frequently must rely on extenial funding sources, such 
as tfie G.I. bill, federal or state loan and grant programs, and em- 
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ployec tuition plans. It also warns that the sunk'al of tuition-based 
programs could t)e in jeopardy it the Jiources of financial aid terminate 
(May^iew 4977). Given the i>eavy reliance of many aduU degree pro- 
grams on tuition as their ptincipal source of income, adequate finan- 
dai. aid for aduk students wouJd appear critical to the long-range 
survival of these programs. ^ 

Institutional Adaptation 

Histoiy suggoits titat the survival of adult degree programs requires 
that they be attached to some host institution (Knowles 1977, p. 259). 
Issues concerning institutional adaptability are es{>ecially significant 
for adult degree programs, operating within established institutions-. 
While colleges and universities are irtcreasingly responsive to tlie de- 
mands of aduk students, certain institutional characteristic^ hinder 
progress toward this end. 

Academic institutions are basically conservative in educational 
purpose^ and in support structures'^^for innovative programs. Tlieir 
support and governance stems from tliose groups in society that are 
natyrally concerned with the preservation of the present system. 
Most higher education institutions do not establish their reputations 
on the basis of innqvution. so that being a latecomer to institutional 
xnnovation^d^ not undermine their operation. Since even the mqst 
traditional institutions continue to oj>eratc on a husiness-as-usual 
basis during peak {lericxls of radical reform, many such institutions 
are habitually cautious in their approach to innovation (Hefferlin 
1969, pp. 11- IG); thus, many aduk degree programs arc established on 
an experimental or trial basis. While such arrangements force adult 
degree progiams to operate ttnck*r serious ccmstraints, established in- 
stitutions are ahk^ to c>fk*r new options for arkik degree-seekers with- 
out immediate threat to the present system (Houle 197S), 

The extent to which institutions wiil embrace such adaptations re- 
mains open to (juestion. We^are cautioned that the manner in which 
.programs for aduUs have . . sprung up like a weed in the university 
rather than beifi^ planteci there piirpnse*fully as part of the g;irden" 
ftiay resuk in a lack of iong-icrm nuiture hy (he host institution (|en- 
sen 1978, pp, 8 12). Still, for adult degree programs o{)erating within 
conservative, institutions, which means the majority of postsecondary 
instituutions, permission is granted to test the innovations without 
having to meet the demand for innnediate effectiveness and uncritical 
acceptance. The following; section examines broad-ranging innovations 
in degree progranmiing for adults and the forms in which they have 
l>een implemented in host institutions 
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Academic Comp6ncncs ol Adult Degree Programs 



Within the Academic framework of degree programs are the areas of 
curriculuncjp instruction, and evaluation. Tliese comprehensive areas 
indudc goals of the currioilum, curricular design, facility instructional 
roles, types of learning, and evaluation 6i learning. This section 
e>^amines these specific areas as they appear in the literatute and are 
implemented in ;]dult degree prpgrams. 

Goals of the Curriculum 

It has bceiv stated th^t a goal of a curriculum is to achieve a balance 
among liberal education, individual learning interests, and skills in 
learning how to learn (Gross 1977; Hesburgh 1973). The manner in 
which these goals are addressed can be seen in the liberal education 
orientation of adult degree programs and the types of degrees they 
award. 

Liberal Education Orientatiom — Most educators believe both lib- 
eral education and profe^ional or specialized education are essential 
to the education of adidts. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation places emphasis on "broad learning Experiences" that will 
help students confront large boilies of knowledge and lai-ge issues 
(1972, P' 45). Advcxates of lifelong learning assert that the develop- 
ment of skills in setting goals and objectives, planning learning ex- 
pcricnces. identifying resources, and evaluating learning outcomes 
enhance the liberating influences of learning (Kjiowles 1970; Rogers 
1969; Tough 1971), Thus, they contend that lifelong learning must 
become a central featme of a liberal art? curriculum. (Boyer and 
Kaplan 1977: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
1979; Hiemstra m76). 

A strong liberal education tl^ust is evident in nearly all th« adult 
programs surveyed, with the ex<:c{>tion of a few professional pro- 
grams. The liberal education roniponents include communications or 
composition, humanities, fine arts, social sciences, and natural sciences. 
Single professional programs arc offered by feWer than 20 j>erccnt of 
the units surveved. 

The liberal education component of credit-based program^ varies 
from one-fourth to one-half of the curriculum. For example, the Ufti- 
versity Withotu Walls program at I^retto Heights College requires 
43 liberal education credits in its 128-crcdit graduation requirement; 
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TabU^ /. Examples of Competency Based Adult Degree Programs 



DePzul Univerttty 



Gnnd Vftlley Scale Colleges Nortbes^ifni IlUnoU V * OkUhcmia City U 



School for New Ixsfning ^Colkge IV 



Uoivenity Without Wsdli Competency- Bated Degree 



1, GcMBmunicationi Jk 

iDtCTpCtfOCUd 

ReiatkHif 

2. World of Work 



S. llic Human 
Community 

4. QiblUy of Life 



5. Lifelong learning 



I. Communkation 



Z Social Interaction 



5. Problctt-iolving 

4. Value Clarification 



5, Application of 
, Baiic Concept! 



1. £fiectivc 
Communication 

2. Breadth in; ^ 
-^Natural Science 
. & Mathematics 

i—Behavjor & Social 

Science 
—Hunianitiei 

5. Depth in Area of 
Concentration 



i. (xininmnication 
SkilU 

2* Experirnentai 
Conformation 



3. Aetthcttcs k the Arti . 

4. (Comparative Culturci 
of the U.S., Western 
and non Western 

5. Hcaitf) U F^colagy 

6. Busiiicu & Legal 

A&pccts of Stxii-'t)^ 
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tlic College of Genera! Studies at Lx)uisiana State University requires 
39 of its 128 cretlits to l>e in liberal education areas; and the Syracuse 
University Indtj^ndent Study Program's 120 credits required iot 
graduation include 72 credits in liberal education. 

Some pr^jgraniH descril^ their learning outcomes as competencies, 
which in several cases include demonstratipn of knowJedge in areas 
. beyond thase of the usual liberal arts requirements. For example. The 
Bachelor of Applieii Studies Program at Our Lady of the Lake Uni- 
versity requires six General Education competenfies; (1) effective 
tommtmication skills; (2) man's hiiman and. physical environment; 
(S) personal and social growth and interpersonal relationships; (4) 
religious and ethical dimensions of man; (h) interrelations of art, 
aesthetic thc*ory, culture, and creativity; and (6) the ability to discover 
and- express relationships among their own ideas, values/ and exj>eri- 
encei and those of others. Although described as competeiv^ies, in 
most athilt programs surveyed these requirements are measj^ired in 
p^cdits earned. 

A few of the programs surveyed are described as strictly competency- 
based: they require demonstraiion of knowledge in liberal education, 
content areas and sj>ccific competencies necessary for functioning well 
in adult society. Table I shows the com{>etencics required by four 
aduU baccalaureate programs and {lemonstrates the breaclth and 
variety of knowleilge and skills among tlie programs. For example, the 
Nortlieastt^rn Illinois University program combines breadth and depth 
of knowledge, while the DePauI University, Gra^d Valley State Col- 
lege, and Oklahoma City University programs are l«pad!y based in 
both knowieclge and skill competencies. 

The University Without Walls program at the University of Min- 
nesota is the only program in the survey that assesses knowleilge 
solely from the j>ersf>ective of criterion referenced requirements. The 
seven gratiuatiofi criteria include knowledge in major study area, and 
lilx^ral education components (acddemic achievement, majc^r project, 
scientific incjuirv, and artistic c\f)ression), and skills in the educa- 
tion process (scH-iiircctly study skills, communi< ation skills, variety 
of learning activities). 

Professionally rclatcMl concent! ations are [)redominantly in business 
or public service areas, such as the adult degree programs in Busi- 
ness at the University of Northern Colorado, Coe GoUege, and North- 
wcKxl Institute. Rcllarmine Gollegrs adult tiegrec program s|)ecializes 
in Commerce and Nursing, and Mayville State College has an adult 
baccalaurcati* program dt^i^ned for elementary school teachers. 
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Table 2, Degrees O'ffrred in Adult Baccalaureate Programs 



Ubcni Aril Dctms 

Bachelor of Arts aod 
Bachelor oi tkiemc 



Nwmhtr mud Pcrcenlage 
Nsmbcr Pcrctfil 



Bachelor of, Art* 



Bachelor of Scieiicc 



Bachelor of Genera! Studies 



Bachelor of Applied Studies 



Bachelor of tibcral Studies 

Bachelor of Fine Arts 

^ Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor nl EIc<:led Studies 
Bachelor of IndhiduaHzcd Studies 

ProftitiM«l I>ctrc«i 

Bachelor of Profeisiona! Studies 



Bachelor of Business Adnunistration 



Bachelor of Administration 
Bachelor of Management 
Bachelor of TechnoU>gs 

Bachelor of Urban Affairi 



44 



SO 



14 



4 

2 

2 
1 
1 
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2 
1 

I 

0.7 
0.7 



0.7 

0.7 
0.7 

0.7 



Anetoch Ck>Ilegc 
Eckcrd College 
Moorhead Suic Uru>'ersity 
Trinity College 
UWW New Orleans 
Western international 

Univenuty 
A ugvistana College. 
Coe College 
Mary Baldwin College 
Michigan State Univeriity 
Murtdelein College Weekend 

College 
CaU^omia State Univeriity 
Caincron Univcndty 
Eastern Illinois University 
Florida State University 
New. Hampshire College ^ 
Drake Univenity 
RbofeveU University 
Uhivcrsiey of Nebradui 
Rard College 
Out Lady of the Lake 

University * 
Ltnheld College 
University of Oklahoma 
Ce*itral Connecticut State 

College 

Marvlhurst Education Center 
Aquinas College 
Central Michigan State 
University 

Barry College 
Bard College 
Empire State College 
California State University • 
University of Northern 

Colorado 
Northland Open University 
Northland Open University 
New York Institute of 

Technology 
St. Louis University 



•Totali are less than the total numlicr of institutioni that responded to the. lur- 
vry; loine institutions did not tend descriptive materials or omitted portioni of the 
questionnaire. 
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Degrees, O^cred ' ' * 

The majorhy of degrees offered by the adult degree programs 
reflect ^ liberal education slaet. The survey revealed a total of fifteen 
different degrees awarded, aiiiong w.hirh the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees are the primary offerings.* 

Table 2 illustrates the range of degrees offered and provides ex- 
amples of institutions providing these degrees Both the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees can \k earned in one-third of 
the adult degiee programs; the Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in 
about one-foMrth of the programs. Degrees awarded byyfeveral other 
programs include the Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Lib- 
eral vStudies. and Bachelor of A^)p}ied Studies. Degrees offered at a 
single institution inchide the Bachelor of Elected Studies and Bach- 
elor of hidividuali/cd Studies. About 10 percent of the adult degree 
programs offer professionally related d^ces, such as a Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. Bachelor of Music. Bachelor of Urban Affairs, Bachelor of 
Professional Studies, Bachelor of Business Admi;iistration, Bachelor 
of Management, and Bachelor of Xechnology, 

The general orientation of the curriculum and the type of degree 
offered indicate that most adult degree programs provide a liberal 
education context in which adult students can pursue specialized or 
professional comf)etcncics. The lifelong learning theme espoused in 
the literature is not explicitly represented by the degree offered or 
by the curricula in any of the institutions surveyed, 

Curricular Designs 

The Qirnegie Commission on Higher Education has recommended 
that the curriculum should relate directly to actual personal interests 
of students as wcl! as to current social problems (1972, p. 47). Adults, 
it has been noted, are particularly interested in learning that has per- 
sonal utility (Cross 1974,. p. 2). The literature further asserts that 
adult students should be^ involved in shaping their own curriculum 
(Houle 197%^ Knowlcs 1977). Two key issues of curricular design con- 
cern the nature of ituiividuali/cd ciirric ulnin and the role of faculty 
^and student!^ ns tiesignrrs of the curriculum. ^ 

Types of Indlxn(h^nlizrd Currirula'-Most advocates of individual- 
ized curricula :\^\cv tliat a general framework should be provided 
within which the adult student may determine which learning activi- 
ties to pursue (Cross 1975; Harrir^rton 1977; Mayhew and Ford 1973). 
Many adult degree proi^rams are^ described individualized, hut the 

• Sec Appendix 
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interpretation of "intiividuali/ed" .varies among programs. Some pro- 
grams have dcscribet! options from which student! select thoAe most 
in keeping with their needs and interests. The competency-based 
programs at Grand Valley State College and Our Lady of the I^ke 
University prqvide a range of alternatives from which students select 
to meet the required -competencies. Other individualized programs 
help s|udients work out their goals and needs at entrance and allow 
them to shape their programs accordingly. Students in the Goddard 
College Adult Degree Program work within a student group setting 
and individually with faculty to. develop their program of study. 
Student planned programs bascrf on the degree contract model are 
found at Johnston Collt^e, Oklahoma City University, Hofstra's Uni- 
versity Without, Walls program, and Empire State College. 

The degree of cunicular individualization that is possible is some- 
what dependent on the available learning options^ Programs in the 
survey were asked to indicate which of the following learning options 
art provided to students in their adult baccalaureate programs: 
courscwork, seminars and workshops, interships, documented experi- 
ential learning, documented prior learning, and self-designed study 
projects. About half of the progrlims permit students to use all six 
options. Many combinations of options are provided by the remain- 
ing adult progii^ms, with four combinations being most prevalent. 

The first combination is that of coursework, seminars /workshops, 
documentation of experiential learning, and documentation of prior 
learning. This is available in thevToJlege of Professional and Con- 
tinuing Education at Clark University and in Metropolitan College 
at St. lx)u^ University, among other programs. 

The second combination involves a fo<:us on course^vork, seminars, 
and inteVnships, Programs employing this scheme are the New Di- 
mensions Program at Queens' College in North Carolina anci the 
College of General Studies Program at Louisiana State University. 

The third combination, which includes coursework. seminars, in- 
tern^bips. and scif designed study projects, is available in a few adult 
progTiuns, such as ihc Iowa Regents' Bachelor of Liberal Studies Pro-*" 
gram and the Btrrhelnr of C^^eneral Studies Program at LaMar Uni- 
versity, 

Finally, a few programs are exclusively course-based; among them 
are the Accelerated Educational Studies Program at Dyke College and 
the ('ontinuing Fducation Program at Lynchburg College. - 

Alx)ut one third of the adult degree programs in the survey provide 
group learning op|K>rtunities for their students. These include pre- 
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admissions group advising at New College at the University Alabama 
and an entrance seminar ofjeretl t[) students in the University of Wh- 
consin-Green Bay*^ University Without Walls and Extended Degree 
Piograms, Other programs liavc group learning seminars with a 
cific focus. Some of ihese are the senior seminar in California State 
University's External Degree Program, the Adult Learning Seminar 
m LaVeme College's Accelerated Program for Adults, study area 
seminars in Brigham Y6ung's Degree by IrKlefX?ndent Study Program, 
and the Suategies for learning Seminar in the Weekend College at' 
Mundeiein College. 

Curiicuiar ZV.v/grjnw—F acuity traditionally have assumed sole re- 
sponsibility for designing curricula for the aduU programs, but the 
literature argues pei*>»uasiveiy that adult students should.be involved 
in shaping their own curriculum (I.indquist 1975; Rogers 19fi9). It is 
agreed that students need not determine the nature of their Learning 
experiences i>efore learning cun occur (Cross 1975), Proponents of 
student-designed curricula conclude, however, that more meaningful 
and effective learning occurs when the individual has control over and 
is able to personalize his pr her learning. Syntliesizing the works of 
learning theorists siK:h as Bruner, Dewey, Piaget and Rogers, Knowles 
(1970) stales: ''Th^f central dynamic of the learning process is thus 
perceived to \yc the experience of the^learner, experience being defined 
as the interaction between an individual and his environment. The 
quality and amount of learning is therefore clearly influenced by the 
quality and amount of interaction between the learner and his environ- 
ment and by the educative potency of the environment i . . the im- 
{x>rt implication of the fact that learning is an internal process is 
that those methcnls and techniques wfiicfj involve the individual most 
deeply in self-directed inquiry will prculucc the greatest learning" 
(p. 51). 

Sup{X)rt in the literature for students' involvement ranges from 
predominantly student-designed models, to collaborative responsibili- 
ties between individual students and faculty, to college-endorsed core 
requirmient «s with a studcnrdcsigricd area of cone ^'titration. These 
three mcnlels presented in the literature are represented equally in 
the adult degree proj^rams included in the survey. 

Faculty -in about one third of the programs surveyC'd are solely re^ 
sponsible, for designing the curriculum. Faculty-designed* curricula 
are provided at C W. Post C/ollege, Pcpperdine University, Trinity 
C*ollege. Eastern Illinois University and Bellarmine College. 

Approximately one-third of the programs allow students to design 
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indiviaualized programs of smdy. This practice is implemented at 
raost of the University Without Walh programs, Empire State Col-*^ 
l£ge, MinnfCi^ca Metropolitan State^ University, and in adult progiams 
at Simpson College, XIaryihurst tdutation Ckfntcr, and Antioch Col- 
lege. 

The remaining one-third of the degree programs grant, students 
license in designing certain aspects of tl^eir curriculum, usually limited 
to electives or tlie area of concentration. In the adult degree progiams 
at Kcan College. Aquinas Kollegc. and Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege, the general education or distribution requirements are de- 
veloped by the faculty, while the st^^ient assumes a major role in the 
design of the main stody arca-^ 

y 

Faculty Instructional Roles <. - 

The instruction of adults requires some redefinition of traditional 
faculty toles. In adchtiou, instructional responsibilities are extended 
to community-based facuky and advising is increasingly assumed by 
professional staff. Many of the adult degree programs use these three 
types of faculty and assign them distinct responsibilities in the in- 
structional process/ 

College Factiliy—¥m:ulty have been urged to adopt a particular set 
of attitudes and behaviors in carrying out.tiieir instructional func- 
tions with adult students. With the widespread adoption of individual- 
ized learning ih its various forms, the student-teacher model gives way 
to an emphasis on the "student-mentor" relationship. According to 
Gould, this mode! "... has Always been chanipioned as coming closer 
to an ideal learning pattern than does any other" (J972, p. 184). The 
faculty mentor serves as a fariliiator in lielping learners determine 
their needs and discover what resources ca» be brought to bear on 
these needs. 1 he mentoring role requires more interaction and more ^ 
personal guidance thiin does the role of instructing, and works to 
establish the student as an active partner in the educational process 
(Cross 1976, p, 208; {liemstra 19^6, p. U). This ty|>e of instructional 
process deals more readily and more intelligentlt witlv the two most 
controlling factors in a studenrs siucess: t!M*-^im}nt's ". . . capability 
for additional learning and the strength and direction of his or lier 
motivation" ((;ou}d 1972. p. 185). 

The instruction.ii responsibilities of faculty whose work with stu- 
dents in adult degree programs is part of their regular teaching duties 
are similar to their rcsponsibiliii^s in other collegiate programs. They 
instruct stucienis about the contents of the academic discipline ^ 
teachers of courses, as indejx^nclcnt study advisors, or as major study 
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area apvisors. Adult degree programs that are part of large institu* 
tions may use their institutional faculty in tbi* manner, as does the 
University Without Walls progiam at the University of Minnesota. 

To help bridge the gap t>j?iwecn teaching adults and younger under- 
graduates, faculty membeni nometimes have dual teaching appoint- 
meats in "regular" college prograi^ns and in the adult degree, program. 
Some faculty appointmejns at Kansas State University arc divided 
between teaching in their university departmental program and ad- 
vising students and teaching in the Bachelor of General Studio Non- 
traditional Study Program. Faculty in other programs, such as the 
Univei-sity Without Walls program at Loretto Heights College, have 
joint appointments as college faculty and program staff. Tlieir staff 
responsibilities include student advising, program development, and 
othei duties shareil by all program stall. 

Community Faculfy — ^Many adult degree programs extend instruc- 
tional resjx)nsibiHties to individuals outside the institution. Common- 
ly referred to as community or adjunct faculty, these individuals share 
their expertise with students in the community setting, thereby adding 
a practical or "real-world" element to the learning process. Com- 
munity or adjunct facuUy are chiefly used as evaiuators of learning 
the student has achieved through an experiential mode. 

Academic Advisors — Increasingly, professional advising staff assutpe 
responsibilities for assisting adult students in those aspects of the 
learning process that involve planning and executing components of 
the degree program (Meyer 1975, p. 75-77; Troutt 1971, p. 14). Aca^ 
demic advisors are skilled in assisting adult students in the^processes 
of self-directed learning and is identifying and ordering relation- 
ships between life problems and educational problems. Their special 
skills complement the role of the faculty und enhance the effectiveness 
of tlie instructional process (Bnidlcy 1975: Even 1979; Bailey 1972: 
Troutt 1971; Hcimstra 1976), , - ^ 

Advising stafi who are not faculty members may assume major re- 
s[X)nsibilirics for: (i) advising during preadmissions; (2) helping stu- 
dents plan their overall program, whicli includes assessing and docu- 
menting prior and exf>eriential learning; (5) monitoring studept 
progress throughout the program; and (4) readying students for 
graduation, NontraditiorKil adult programs, such a* the University 
Without Walls' or Campus Free College, tend to give program staff 
more instructional resfKnisibilitics than do traditional, course-based 
programs. Likewise, individualized degree^ programs, such as the Ex- 
ternal Degree Programs at Johnston College and the University of 
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South Florida, use stafE to Help students tailor their programs to in- 
dividual backgrounds and etiucationai goalss 
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Types of Learning 

The diversity of adult learning experiences requires establishing 
criteria lot ibe types of adult learning* that are applicable to the 
academic context* AduUs entering a degree program typically have 
had some prior academic work and almost always have participated^ 
in a range of experiential learning activities lor which they want 
academic recognition. Experiential learnihg occurring outside the 
normal classroom either cati be undertaken as part of the current 
educational goals or related to educational goals after the experience 
hais taken place (Kecion 1976). 

Institutional spoiisorsliip is a tnajor issue in "crediting" adult 
learning experiences. Sponsored learning represents learning that 
occurs under the auspices of the institution, while unsponsored learn- 
ing tefers to that which has been achieved outside an institution and 
without faculty aupei*vision (Checkering 1977, p IS). 

Sponsored Learning— Mo&t adult degree programs readily accept 
learning that fijis , been sponsored by another accredited institution* 
Significant variations exist among degree programs conceruing their 
acceptance of learning achieved through avqi^ues such as work or 
voli^ntcer ' experiences, independent readings and research, travel, 
seminars, workstiop and training programs, and the like. 

About one-third of the degree programs require students' learning 
options to be sponsoretl by the host institution. This means that docu- 
me^ntcd prior" learning must be assessed by institution faculty; that 
independent study projects are completed under \he supervision of 
colleger faculty; or that the program has a mechanism for approving 
noninstitution perilous to advise on a sj^cific learning activity, hi- 
stitution-sponsored learning is planned, approved, monitored, and 
evaluated by faculty mcml>ers of the college or university. Some of 
tlie programs that use only institution-s{xmsored learning are the 
Dallas Bible College and the adult degree .programs at Upjx.*r Iowa 
University, Be^nidji State University, and Florida State University- 

Nonsponsored Learning — ^ The programs that permit students to use 
noninstituticul-sponsored learning part of their academic work are 
of varying types, sizes, and in maiiy geographic areas. Some 'of these 
are the adult baccalaureate prbgraVns at Barry College; Kansas State 
University, Empire State College, C. W. Post University, Marylhurst 
Education Center, the University of Pittsburgh, Weber State College, 
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George Wasliinglon University, West Virginia State University, as 
well as many of the University Without Walls programs. 

Evaluation of Learning 

Matters involving curriculum and instruction, when focused on the 
types ot learning adults bring to the academic arena, give rise to the 
complicated issue of evaluation of learning outcomes. Evaluation of 
learning is examined with regard to the symbols of achievement used 
by adult degree programs, specific forms of evaluation, types of 
evaluators involved, and the application of standards. 

Symboh of Achiervemeyil — Traditional symbols of achievement, i.e.. 
credits and giadei. now are awardt^il more on the basis of accomplisli- 
ment of specified criteria than on the amount of time sf>ent (Warren 
1974, pp, U7-420). I'his trend reflects tiui movement away from lime- 
oriented degrees to competence or ;4chievement degrees. Nartative 
evaluations increasingly are used that address the student's level of 
achievement in answering questions about S{>ecific problem^ (Levine 
and Weingart 1973, p. 115). ^. 

The trend to provide students with ji^j^naliied instruction has 
caused a reaction against traditional letter grades, often fostering 
efforts to play down their importance by the use of psw/fail gradinfj. 
Nearly ()0 .percent ot the aduh programs surveycti use credits us a 
measure of academic progress ajui about half use a combined letter or 
number' grading system and pass/ fail option. Most of these programs 
recogni/e a variety of learning activities such as courses, seminars, in- 
de|xrndent study projects, dcKunuMUed prior and experiential learn- 
ing. Examples ot programs that use a gr^fdc-pass/fail evaluation in- 
clude the Evening (k>llcge at the College of St. Francis, the External 
Studies Degree Program at Moorhead State University, the Adult 
Collegiate Education program at Queens College (New York), the 
Individiialized Degree Program at Central Michigan State University, 
and the Evening Degree Program at Coe Ciollege, flowever, nearly 20 
peneni of the pro,i>rani,s 'T)nly use ^ladcs to represent students' levels 
of achievement. 

Piograir^s whose < tnricula proviite fof documentation of prior or 
experiential leinning often n\e narr;itive evalualions for that fH)rtion 
of a stude<f||fe program, in adcHtioit to the letter or num!)er grade and 
pass/fail options. Progr.nns that use a combination o{ letter or num- 
ber grades, the f)as.s'fai! option, .uu! narrative evaluations for s{)€cific 
{xnuions i)f students' programs include the University Without Walls 
Programs at Chicago State University, the University of Massachusetts, 
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New Orlcam, and Hispanic InteFnationul Univemty, ^ well as Mich- 
igan State University's Adult tveijing Degree Program at Jus'tin 
Morrili Coliege. Bard C:oIIege s Independent Studies Program, and 
Ursuiine College's External Learning Piografn. 

&vme nontraditional adult ixiccalaureate programs use only nar- 
rative evaluations by taculiy and student scIf-evaUiations. These in- 
clude the University Without Walls Program at Skidmore College, the 
Weekend College at Alverno College/ the Adult Degree Program at 
Goddard College, Empire State College, and Campus Free College. ^ 

farms of Evaluation — Given the individualized nature of adult 
learning, evaluation should be designeti ari^und the nature of the 
student's specific }>roblem of investigation, using units of asseasjnent 
appropriate to the learning task (Chickering 1978; Gould and Cross 
1972; Hodgkinsun 1975; Keeion 1976; Meyer 1975). Varied positions 
are taken about the form ot evaluation most appropriate for learning 
experiences of adult Students. Tentative agreement has been reacheii 
that standard examinations are insufficient \ioih in the range of topics 
covered and in the techniques used for evaluation (Kimmel 1974, pp. 
86^87). > - 

Some adult degree programs rely on. standard examinations ?udi as 
CLEP and 'Credit by Examination to determine the validity of un- 
sponsored learning activities (e.g., New C:k)llcge, University of Ala- 
bama). Ot7?5tr-place a limit on the number of credits gained through 
documented prior learning (The University Without Walls Program 
at the University of the Pacific), or limit its use U> transfer credit only 
(the PartTimc Matriculant Program at Central Cx)nnecticut State 
University), 

Many educators support competency-based or criterion referenced 
measurements that a&sesls a student's competence with respect to a 
specific^ |>erformance task. These measurements emphasize tJie clarity 
of instructional and learning goals and the student's achievement in 
meeting thosa^goals. In this context, criteria for evaluation are more 
readily determined nmi provide the nctcs,sary basis for written evalua- 
tions. Sustained interaction Ijetwcen tlie faculty and student is a re- 
quired feature of this form of evaluation; thus the process can be used 
as a formative teaching-learning too] as well as the final measure of 
achievement (Hodgkinson 1975; I^»vine and Weingart 1973). 

A number of degree programs employ the use of portfolios or other , 
forms of documentation to gauge the appropriateness of tlie learning 
activity ip a degree program context. A few programs translate learn- 
itig outcomes into coni{>etencies only for prior and experiential learn- 
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ing. The Univcniiy of Evansvillc's Extenial Studies Program and 
Simpidn College's Program for Older Adults use that evaluation 
mechanism. 

Types of Learning tvaluators—nie^ type ot evaluation system used 
in aduk degree programs influences the selection of cvaluators, 
whether \hcy arc to be college faculty or noncoUege personnel Three 
types of evaluators— college faculty, coramunity faculty, and noncol- 
Icge supervisors — are used in different ways by the adult degree pro- 
grams in the survey. * / 

Nearly half the programs use o^y college faculty as evaluators. 
These include the programs at Nortiiern Illinois University,, ihdiana 
University^ Cameron University, Syracuse 'University, and Central 
Washington University. 

The noncollege personnel who evaluate students* work in adult 
degree ^rpgr^ms are of two types. Community faculty arc noncollege 
persons with expertise in a specific area of study and work with stu- 
denu as advisors and evaluators of specific projects. Community 
faculty arc usually approved by program administrators to serve in 
that capacity and, in fact, may become temporary faculty of the col- 
lege for the duration of their work with the student. The second type, 
noncollege supervisors, often arc persons who supervise or advise stu- 
dents on projects or internships but are not approved as faculty. 
Supervisors may evaluate student work, hut often the student's project 
will also be evaluated by a facility member of the college, . f 

Ab^ut 20 percent of the programs use toHcgc and coftimunity 
V faculty as evaluators. Many of those programs include documentation 
of prior and experiential learning in their curriculum, which can be 
more. appropriately evaluated by community faculty. Some of the pro- 
grams are those at DePaul University, St. Mary of the Woods College, 
Grand Valley State College, the University pf Minnesota, St. Louis 
University, and Adelphi University. 

Faculty and noncollege supervisors evaluate students' work-in an- 
other 20 percent of tlie [Mograms. They are programs whose curricula 
includes student iniernnhips (e,g., Florida International University, 
Boston University, Stephens College, Oklahoma City University, and 
Mayville State College). * 

A few^ programs use the three groups (college faculty, community 
faculty, and noncollege supervisors) to evaluate j>ortions of the cur- 
riculum. These include the adult degree programs at Bemidji State 
University, North r>arolina State University, Eiiiabethtown College,' 
and Augustana College. 

M . 
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Unresolved Issues 

Given the complexities of t!ie academic conifxjnents involved in 

aduh programs, some major issues raised in the literature arc not yet 

resolved in practice. These issues concern standards for nontraditional 

learning, instructional respoi^sibilities of faculty, and the role of in- 

dividuaJi^d curricula in liberal education. 

« 

Standards for NonLradiliojial Learning — Few programs have been 
successful in specifying the level of attainment or standard students 
arc expected to reach (Hodgkinson 1975, p. 123). The various forms 
of nontraditional learning, such. as contract learning, portfolios, and 
narrative transcripts, are effective in specifying criteria students arc 
to meet and techniques by which evaluation is to be done but fall 
short of articulating clear standard^, Hodgkinson suggests that one 
important dimension of establishing standards is to S{>ecify the rcffer- 
' cncc group to which the student will be compared and the method 
of comparison. Tlte temptation is to turn to the traditional practice 
of examinations that, whether standardized or specific to a classroom 
situaition, are norm-referenced, ^Varren argues that such norm-refer- 
enced examinations are inappropriate for students learning through 
nontraditional modes. The^ forms are at least so varied, if not unique, 
that no reasonable normative group is available, Wan^n and others 
instead advocate the use of criterion-referenced measurement,* which 
takes into account the goals and competencies of the individual learn- 
er (Keetan f97/>:. Meyer 1975; Warren 1974). 

The Council on the Advancement of Experiential learning (GAEL) 
has undertslken a comprehensive effort to develop {:)erfonTiance- 
oriented processes of assessment for various forms of experiential 
learning., GAEL'S emphasis has been on improving the process - of 
assessment rather than developing standard instruments. Tlirough its 
developmental^ work with participating higher etlucation institutions, 
GAEL has identified six major steps involved in assessment of experi- 
ential learning: (1) identify iht learning acquired or intended; (2) 
articulate the learning to educational goals or academic degrees: (S) 
document the learning experience outcome: (1) measure the extent 
and character of the learning; (5) evaluate whether l^rning meets an 
acceptable standard: anti (fi) transcribe the credit or recognition (Wil- 

•Ctitcrion-rcfcrenccti mcawirrmcnt vcfcri to using the learner*! objcctivei as guides 
for the initructJon and evaluation of learning outcomes. For example, sludcnti in 
•omc programs doign proptHiU for each learning project, one tomponcnl of which 
it ipeirifving ob}«ctivet for the project. Objectives arc often ttated in the form oi 
queitioni luch at. What ii the effect of . . How can . _ be applied into another 
•etting?, and What kinds of lervices arc most appprtjprialc for . . , and Why? 
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lingham ct al. 1978, p, SO): While the wtsA of GAEL and that of in- 
(lividual institutions has significantly'^dvanced experiential learning 
as a legitimate conVponcnt of the curriculum, considerable progress 
remains to be made ijn the consistent application of standards. 

Faculty Instructional Responsihilitia — Whether college faculty 
should be expecttrd to asiiume Cull respon^bility for the ihstroctional- 
kaming process ju$t discussed remains 0{>€^ ta debate. Considerable 
attention is given to the s^^ecial qualities required of iriflividuals who 
serve as mentors and learning- process facilitators. The ability and 
willingness of regular faculty to perform this function is seriously 
questioned in the literature. Most faculiy membersp it is believed, 
serve most effectively as mentors or facilitators when learning is 
related to familiar subject matter (Bradley 1975; Houle 1973; 
Kpowles 1978; Rogers' 1969), Adult degree programs tliat broaden the 
scope of instruction to include professional staff and community ex- 
perts may provide a setting in which faculty are apt to contrjbute 
most effectively. 

Individualized Curriculum I Liberal Education — A strong case is 
macL" in the literature for the role of individualized curricula in jib- 
eral education (Messick 1978; Knowles 1978; Tough 1978: Cross 1978; 
Hesburgfi 1974; Mayhtw and Ford 197S). Not everyone is convinced 
that it holds the answer to efTective, liberating learning. Grant and 
Riesman (1978) arji^ue that there is no one best Jorm that serves the 
needs of undergraduate learners, nor do they think it likely that uni- 
versity faculties will agree on any unified version of liberal education. 
What is needed, they propose, is a "< < . set of options that are larger 
and more satisfying than the isotope-like trajectories of individualized 
curricula on the one hand, or departmental-vocational s}>ecia}i2ation 
on the other" (p. S60). 

Most adult etlucators would agree that liberal education is a neces- 
sary component in ;u{ult !)ac£ alaureatc programs; they do not agree, 
however, on tlic hrsf method of insuring that aduhs are liberally edu- 
cated. Some, notably Cross, Knowics. and f foule. among others, would 
argue that individuaiiied curricula for ydults may provide a better 
route to !il>eral ediuation than tlie moie traditional survey courses 
offered ia a variety of academic disciplines. That position needs to be 
5up{x>rtcd from evidence of individualized curricula in liberal educa- 
tion. Until adequate evidence is provided, tfie liberal etlucation op- 
tions will undoubtedly remain limited and the debate will continue 
without resolve. 
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Thi* concluding section explores the cotigruency between innova- 
tive approaches presented in the literature of nontraditional and 
aduk higher education and current pr^^cticcs o£ adult baccalaureate 
programs. The nontraditionai education literature explores the locia] 
and pliilosophical underpinnings of higher ^ucation reform efforts; 
it also suggesiii strategies through which innovation mi^i cffeaively 
occur. The adult h'igioer education literature discusses the learning 
necdiy orienutions, and expectations of adult learners seeking higher 
education. This section concludes with observations about the ac* 
compUshments o£ adult degree progiams and issuers concerning their 
future development. 

CHmteU—A setrap^rt, upwardly mobile adult population is de- 
scribed in the literature as the clientele for adult baccalaureate pro- 
grams. Most adult degree programs serve individuals whose job. 
family or community obligations prevent regular college attendance. 
Most programs use factors of age, prior college performancei and 
professional experience to define their adult students. Adults, however, 
use qualities of maturity, self-direction, or decision making ability to 
describe tliemsclvcs, rather than demographic ciiaracteristics. 

Access — A variety of forms of increased access for adults is advocated 
in the literature. The majority of the programs provide regular in- 
$titutionaI offerings to adult students at convenient times and placet. 
Some options are available for students to use their job and home 
environments as learning resources. W^ider access is provided by those 
programs that allow students to design and execute individualized 
programs of study primarily in their own locales. 

Institutional Cu;i/rx'/ —Adult degree programs will need self-sus- 
taining resources, the literature predicts, to maintain operations in 
their host institutions, luition income is the primary funding base 
for many atliilt cicf^rce progriims, which nre set mostly within private 
colleges rather than piil)lic universities. One-half of the degree pro- 
grams surveyed are $up|xjrted» to a consiclcrable extent, by their own 
tuition dollars. Thus, adult students ar^: largely supporting the costs 
of their degree students. Whether or not this situation should con- 
tinue remains ojicn to debate. If adults are expected to pay fuller 
educational costs than their younger counterparts, their access to 
degree opportunities is likely to remain a secondary priority of the 
institutions that host baccalaureate programs for adults- 
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Curriculum—Studcxn centered curricula for adults is a prominent 
ihcme in the literature. Little agreement i% reached, however, con- 
cerning the extent to which, itiidfcnt^ nhould be involved in designing 
their own curriculum. Interpretations and practices of student-cen- 
tered curricula vary widely among adult degree programs. One-third 
of the programs surveyed provide wholly faculty-prescribed curricula, 
while one-third support individual-studcnt-designed curricula. Adult 
pcgrcc programs that allow •itudents individual license in designing 
some components of their curriculum are in keeping with the basic 
expectations of the literature. 

Liberal Edutation — Demands by adults for professional or voca- 
tional curricula arc noted in thjc literature, yet commitment to liberal 
education remains strong. >\-t1T>cTu! arts core, wi^h secondary emphasis 
on professional specialization, is the norm in most adult degree pro- 
grams. Specialization within the main area of concentration is an 
option in many programs but seldom at the expense of the liberal 
arts. 

Faculty Instrurfiorml Roles — Instructional responsibilitJes, the lit- 
erature suggt'^is, sliuuld be redefined for college faculty and expanded 
to include nonteaching fKrrsomiel. The inclusion of diverse faculty 
functions in adult degree programs enables adults to use varietl learn- 
ing approaches in their programs. Some aduh degree programs em- 
ploy professional staff to facilitate the design and execution of stu- 
dents' degree programs. Faculty then are allowed to concentrate on 
instruction and advising related to their subject matter. Some degree 
programs use community basetl experts to advise and evaluate learn- 
ing that is pursued in a "icaJ worlii" setting. The resj)onsibiIitic8 
delegated to coliegc faculty, community faculty, and academic staff 
vary among adult degree programs. Provision for these special in- 
structional and advising features needs to be made in degree pro- 
giams that serve adults with pressing and diverse educational needs. 
^ Evaluation ^oi /.c(irn;>j^ ~ Alternative evahiation measures and cor 
responciing symbols of nchievenienr of nofitracfitional ty{>es of learn 
tng are drbateti in the literature. Despite Ciirouragement to devise 
new technicjues, most ntiuh degree [)rograms have retained conven- 
tional {>racti(cs. Ninety fK*rccnr of tlie programs surveyed award aca- 
demic (retlit. and some |>er(ent use letter grades or the pass/fail 
option to represent students' level of achievement. In many programs, 
traditional forms of evaluation are supplemented witji competency- or 
criterion based evaluatitm tec finicjues, parti< ularly to assess students* 
nonclassroom learning. The majority of the programs, however, re- 
strict the type arid (piantity of n()nsfH)iisore(l learning accepter! toward 
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degree requirements. One third of tfie programs accept only learning 
that is sponsored by the host institution. 

States of l)evrlopmcni~ \ \\c contention that adults require a differ- 
ent kind of education is denionstrata! to a limited extent by existing 
adult degree programs. I he decree programs surveyed iliow consider- 
able accomplislniient in providing access to underscrvxd adult stu- 
dents through flexible delivery approaches. Minor accotiimodations in 
areas such as individualize!] curricular designs, ex|^anded faculty 
roles, and alternative evaluation measures have been made. These arc 
complex issues that liavc not f>een satisfactorily addressed by mosi 
aduit dc*gree programs. Many jjrograms have found it easier to re- 
structure daytime courses to evening offerings, following the traditional 
"extension" model, rather than design baccalaureate progra^js spe- 
cifically suited to adults" needs. * 

Ck)nccrn about issues regarding the airtis and construction of degree 
options for adults is acccmipanied by the broader pressures regarding 
their relationship to the higher education system. The emergence of 
adult degree {Mograms is typically in response to sfu-cific needs rather 
than as part of a general design for the continuing education of adults. 
Traditional colleges and uni>:ersiiies arc beginning to recruit adult 
students, in lar^e measure, to counteract the financial consequences 
of the anticipated cnryllment decline of college-age students, ixnd to 
regain some of the public esteem lost during the years of. student 
activisim. While most a( tivity is laking place in a few, recently created 
state instifutions or in small, private colleges, indications are that 
larger, public universities will ;ufively seek the ndidt student market. 
I he questions of which tvpe of institution and what kind of. educa- 
tional dci^ign arc best ecjuip{>ed to res{K)nd to the needs of an adult 
clientele are innncchately pressing. ^ 

Further complications arise because adult baccalaureate programs 
continue to operate apart from institutional mainstream. Issues of 
sta bility and {MTTiiancme within tlieir host institutions arr becoming 
pariimounl Adult deuroe {)ro^^r;uiis remain thallenged to integrate 
their logic, ihetf)ri(. .nut technology nwo (lie overall mission and 
fimctions of their insritutions, Uncil aduft degree programs are 
recognized as fuii partners, most attempts to establish ihc education 
of adults as part of the iundamental resiwnsibility of the institution 
will result in failure. 

It is time for institutions of higher education to embrace tlie special 
adidt programs ojKMating in theit midst and preserve their effective 
strategies. The foreinost (hallengr is to execute even bolder ventures 
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in curriculum and instruction and in administration and iinanci 
to provide suitable degree opportunities for aduks. ^ 
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Appendix: 
Adult Baccalaureate Programs by State 
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